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ANTISEPTIO TREATMENT OF PUEBR- 
PERAL SEPTICEMIA. 


ILLUSTRATED BY TWO CASES. 


BY DOUGLAS MORTON, A.M., M.D., 


Visiting Surgeon to the Woman's Department of the 
Louisville City Hospital, , 


On the second day of January, I attended 
Mrs. L. at her third confinement. Though 
somewhat tedious, the labor terminated in 
all respects satisfactorily. According to my 
practice in all cases, I ordered free vaginal 
irrigation with warm water twice a day dur- 
ing the day; and on the next day a warm 
solution of chloral hydrate, a dram to the 
pint, at the same intervals. On the second 
night my patient had a chill, which was 
followed by a rise of temperature to 105°. 
Quinine was now ordered in five-grain 
doses every four hours. This, as well as the 
vaginal irrigation, was kept up for several 
days without a change of temperature be- 
yond a remission of a degree in the morn- 
ing. In the meantime the lochia had be- 
come scant and of offensive odor. Circum- 
scribed peritonitis in the left iliac region 
manifested by severe pain, and the devel- 
opment of an indurated mass had also oc- 
curred. I now began to inject into the 
uterine cavity through a double canula, twice 
a day, a solution of chloral about three 
times as strong as that already in use. 
These injections were always quickly fol- 
lowed by decrease of temperature and a 
general improvement in my patient’s con- 
dition. 

In order to make a still more thorough 
germicide application, I had made an intra- 
uterine speculum—a metallic tube two and 
a half inches long, with a lumen of one third 
of an inch, attached to a handle of proper 
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length. Through this, introduced through 
a Cusco’s speculum, I swabbed out the 
cavity with compound tincture of iodine. 

This I found to be a most satisfactory 
method of making antiseptic application. 
It not only possesses the merit of perfect 
thoroughness, but does not expose the patient 
to dangers which attend intra-uterine injec- 
tions. The use of the intra-uterine specu- 
lum is an important part of the process, 
as through it a mop saturated with iodine 
can be carried to the cavity of the womb 
without being first coated over with the 
lochial discharge in the cervix, as would be 
the case if it were not employed. By its help, 
moreover, the cavity may be thoroughly 
irrigated without danger through an ordi- 
nary gum catheter, or indeed any small tube. 
This intra-uterine speculum may be impro- 
vised by any tinner. In order to keep the 
patient under the protection of a germicide 
agent as much of the time as possible, and 
at the same time to save her the annoyance 
of as frequent applications as might other- 
wise be necessary, after cleansing the womb 
by irrigation or by swabbing, I passed up from 
five to ten grains of iodoform in capsules. 
This agent was selected, not simply on ac- 
count of its decided antiseptic properties, 
but because it is a dry powder, and its par- 
ticles, in remaining attached for awhile to 
the irregular surface of the endometrium, 
would expend their germicide power for a 
greater length of time. Twice, during the 
time this patient was under my charge, the 
intra-uterine applications were left off, be- 
cause she seemed well enough not to need 
them ; but on each occasion an elevation of 
temperature followed, and they were re- 
sumed. 

Case 1. Mrs. M., three months advanced 
in her second pregnancy, had just returned 
from a fatiguing trip to New Orleans about 
the middle of April. I found her with high 
fever and suffering severe abdominal pain, 


, 
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which came on in paroxysms. I suggested 
the possibility of threatened miscarriage, 
but she was sure it was only colic, and I 
gave her an anodyne without making a local 
examination. She told me she had not 
been well during her visit to New Or- 
leans, and had fainted on one occasion— 
further than this I could gather nothing of 
the prior history of her case. It will be 
sufficient for my purpose to say that the 
fever continued for several days to increase 
in intensity until, the fourth day after my first 
visit, the temperature reached 104.5° in the 
morning, and 105.5° in the evening, at 
which time her pulse beat 145 to the minute 
and was very weak. From twenty to thirty 
grains of quinine a day made no impression 
upon the temperature. The abdominal pain 
recurred from time to time, but was always 
easily controlled by morphine. My diag- 
nosis in this case for a time oscillated be- 
tween typhoid fever and acute tuberculosis. 
A miscarriage at length occurred, in which 
a fetus some time dead was removed. The 
fever at once fell to 101.5° in the morning 
to 102.5° in the evening, but soon, in spite 
of thorough vaginal irrigation with a chloral 
solution, the lochia became fetid, and the 
evening temperature arose to 104.5°. At 
this time I exposed the os uteri to view by 
means of a Sims speculum, and made a very 
thorough application of compound tincture 
of iodine with a mop of absorbent cotton. 
Next morning the temperature had fallen 
to 100.5°. At this time I washed the 
uterine cavity, by means of a double canula, 
with a solution of mercuric bichloride, of 
the strength of one to fifteen hundred.* 
On the evening of the same day the tem- 
perature arose one degree above that of the 
morning. The subsequent behavior of this 
case bore out the value of thorough antisep- 
tic treatment. Dr. Preston Scott saw this 
patient with me, and rendered important 
assistance. 

An important practical lesson may be 
learned from Case 1. The first manifesta- 
tion of septic infection appeared in about 
thirty hours after the termination of labor— 
a much shorter time than is usual—though 
it is well known that the process of putrefac- 
tion may, under favorable conditions, be fair- 
ly established in still less time. The introduc- 


*I would suggest a considerably weaker solution to 
be used by the nurse for vaginal irrigation. It is a good 
plan to prescribe a dram of the bichloride to eight 
ounces of water, with a sufficient quantity of chloride of 
ammonilim or of alcohol to effect solution, In this, a 
dram will contain about a grain of the salt, and this 


amount put into six ounces of water will repre sent ¢ approx- 
imately a strength of one to three thousand, which will be 
both safe and efficient. 
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tion of septic germs undoubtedly occurs in 
all cases in which the infective focus lies in 
the genital tract at the time of parturition. 
In every labor that occurs, therefore, under 
conditions in any way favoring the develop- 
ment of puerperal fever, whether during 
prevalence of this disease or any other in 
any way related to it, or from possible infec- 
tion by the hands of the accoucheur, it is of 
the utmost importance that the vagina at 
least, at the completion of labor, be thor- 
oughly irrigated with a disinfectant wash; 
for, in the first place, should introduction 
of septicemic germs have occurred, delay 
would give them time for indefinite multipli- 
cation and invasion of the whole system; 
and, secondly, the process of irrigation rare- 
ly gives rise to the least discomfort and is 
absolutely without danger. Since, more- 
over, in the majority of cases, infection oc- 
curs through cervical, vaginal, and perineal 
wounds, application of antiseptics to the 
endometrium will not often be necessary. 
Why wait then for a stench to announce to 
us that the lochia have become putrid and 
poisonous, or a chill, that the microscopic 
enemy occupies a vantage ground and holds 
itin force? We are sometimes, even now, 
met by the old objection that “meddlesome 
midwifery is bad,” that parturition is purely 
a physiological process and that art should 
rarely be allowed to interfere. The objec- 
tor should be reminded that many of the 
ills suffered by the human race are charge- 
able to conditions that belong to advanced 
civilization, and it is perfectly just to look 
for remedies for them in the resources of 
art.* 

In the two cases reported in this paper 
the particular applications that were made 
were not only unattended by pain, but 
both directly and indirectly tended to pro- 
tect the patient against septic disease. They 
destroyed and wasted away all germs they 
came in contact with in the genital canal, 
and further constringed the uterine tissues 
and promoted firm uterine contraction, thus 
at the same time preventing undue hemor- 

“This doctrine of non-interference with physiological 
processes is so ofte n urged as a plea for complacent inac- 
tion where a patient’s health, perhaps life, is at stake, that 
I think a fuller answer ought’ to be given. ‘We do not leave 
nature alone in a case of club-foot, or of squint, or of teeth 
out of line. The horticulturist does not leave her alone 
when from a crab-apple a pippin is developed. She is not 
left alone when from the coarse, rough, wild dog a setter or 
St. Bernard is produced. Indeed, throughout the whole 
realm of nature with which man has immediz ately to do, the 
ae forms of beauty and of usefulness are attainable 
onl and of the appliances of art. . Is the fact then that 
chitabeete is a physiological process a reason why art should 
not be laid under contribution to the fullest extent possible 


for the alleviation of its pangs and the lessening of its 
perils? 

















rhage from within and absorption from with- 
out. 

I have been prompted to go into these 
details concerning the various germicide 
agents I found useful, and the methods of 
their application, by the strong conviction 
I feel that, by these very means, puerperal 
fever in all its manifestations may be pre- 
vented to such an extent, and so controlled 
in the exceptional cases in which it may 
occur, as no longer to be the dread of the 
child-bearing woman and the accoucher. 
There is no field in which the triumphs of 
antiseptic treatment have been more bril- 
liant. Its opponents may assert here, as 
they have done with regard to its applica- 
tion in surgery, that equally as good results 
are being brought about by strict cleanli- 
ness—that, indeed, it is the cleanliness in- 
separable from the antiseptic method that 
accomplishes the good, and not the anti- 
septic agent. 

We have often been referred of late to 
Keith’s splendid record in ovariotomy since 
his discontinuance of Listerism, but it should 
not be forgotten that under Listerism his 
record had also been splendid. He had 
eighty consecutive recoveries, and, out of 
one hundred and five operations done im- 
mediately before his abandonment of the 
system, he reported only one death from 
septicemia. Four of the remaining six 
deaths were caused by carbolic-acid poison- 
ing, and the danger of this event was the 
real cause of his rejection of the antiseptic 
method. This point I desire to make em- 
phatic, for Iam sure that the famous sur- 
geon’s address before the International Med- 
ical Congress at London has given occasion 
to far too hasty generalization. 

Keith seems early to have recognized 
what is now a well-established truth, that 
the bacteria of septicemia depend for sub- 
sistence on the presence of detached putres- 
cible matter; he therefore uses the utmost 
care in cleansing the wound and securing 
effectuai drainage. In this he is like the 
general who makes war upon the enemy by 
destroying his food supply, rather than like 
him who fights with shot and shell. Though 
there can be no doubt that he who uses both 
methods of warfare will in the long run be 
most successful. There are certain con- 
ditions physical and physiological con- 
nected with the wound in the uterus caused 
by placental separation, which not only 
greatly favor absorption of foreign matter 
but render the degree of cleansing neces- 
Sary in presence of real danger from septic 
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infection, if mere washing with water is 
relied on, very difficult if not impossible. 
A solution, on the other hand, of a ger- 
micide agent sufficiently strong to be 
effectual by mere momentary contact can 
be safely applied to the endometrium. In 
my hands the application of compound 
tincture of iodine on a mop of cotton, with- 
out any previous cleansing of the uterine 
cavity, seemed to have produced the best 
effect of the several agents I employed. 

For both my cases I prescribed the offici- 
nal compound tincture of iodine in fifteen- 
drop doses three times a day. In Case 1 the 
stomach did not tolerate it; but in Case 11 it 
was borne so well that I ventured to order 
it every three hours during the day and two 
or three times in the night. This quantity, 
nearly two drams a day, was also borne well. 
My purpose in giving iodine was to put into 
the circulation a systemic germicide. To dis- 
cover specific remedies has been the hope 
of medicine since its very origin, and though 
lately in the great advancement of what is 
called physiological medicine this hope has 
been lightly set aside as vain and baseless, 
there seems to be now a good prospect of its 
reinstatement in the domain of the rational. 
It is certainly a most wise practice to treat 
a patient physiologically, to aim as far as 
possible to tide him over disease by repair- 
ing its ravages and fortifying his power of 
resistance in the employment of purely 
physiological means, but it is in no wise in- 
compatible with this rationale to attack the 
disease-producing agent, the materies morbi 
itself, provided in doing this injury is done 
to neither structure nor function. Whatever 
theories may be entertained as to the nature 
of the poison which produces the diseases 
known as zymotic, though I do not know 
that zymosis is conceivable without the pre- 
sence of micro-organisms, it can not be 
denied that bacteria have essentially to do 
with the phenomena of septicemia, and it 
is sufficient for my purpose to limit the ap- 
plication of the argument to this one dis- 
ease. The question then is, can we destroy 
these organisms in the blood as we can on 
the surface of a wound, or retard or in any 
way modify their development? There are 
prima facie grounds for an affirmative answer 
to this question. In lead-poisoning, for in- 
stance, we have in iodide of potassium a 
means by which the poison may be sought 
out and washed from the innermost recesses 
of the t®sues. This is sufficient alone to 


prove that we may bring an antidote in 
direct contact with a poison afloat in the 
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blood or stowed away in the tissues. Fur- 
thermore, we apply germicide agents in par- 
asitic skin diseases and readily destroy the 
life of the organism without injury to the 
skin, and with even greater facility we poison 
intestinal parasites without disturbing the 
health of the patient. These illustrations 
certainly afford ground for the belief that 
we may exert some sort of action upon bac- 
teria afloat in the blood without materially 
affecting the patient. 

From the valuable tables arranged by 
Dr. Steinberg, in his paper published in the 
April number of the American Journal of 
Medical Sciences, we learn that solutions 
of germicide agents of far less strength 
than the minimum required to destroy the 
life of germs may effectually prevent their 
development. Thus, a solution of mercuric 
bichloride of one.to twenty thousand in a 
given time will destroy germ-life, while one 
in forty thousand will prevent development. 
Dr. Steinberg then made a calculation, 
showing that in order for this agent to prove 
efficient as an arrester of development of 
disease germs in the human body, a man 
of average weight must have in his organism 
at one time three and a half grains—an 
amount that would certainly bring disaster 
upon his blood, his tissues, and his func- 
tions. But this appears to me far from 
proving that these agents may not be suc- 
cessfully administered in germ diseases. It 
is clearly reasonable to suppose that the in- 
tensity of a germ disease bears a close rela- 
tion to the vital activity of the germ, and 
reasonable also that agencies may be brought 
to bear, the intensity of whose effect is suf- 
ficent to materially impair this vitality and 
yet fall short of arresting germ develop- 
ment. We have abundant evidence, drawn 
from biology, that races of organisms 
may live, develop, and reproduce, even 


through numbers of generations, under con- ° 


ditions just sufficiently unfavorable to their 
vitality to bring about their very gradual 
deterioration, and finally, in many cases, 
through a slow process, their extinction. 
Further, the degree of vital activity of a 
race of organisms is measured by the effect 
they produce upon their environment. I 
do not know that this point can be better 
illustrated than by citing the case of a 
people living under conditions strongly ad- 
verse to health and to energy. They live, 
develop, and reproduce as individuals, but 
their whole stock of vital force is expended 
in these manifestations of life. They may 
not only fail to increase in numbers as a 
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race, but may diminish; and she impression 
they make upon material nature around them 
is exceedingly small. It appears reasonable 
to suppose that what external nature is to 
any race of human beings the human or- 
ganism is to any race of micro-organisms 
with which it has been colonized; and just 
as the vital force and activity of the former 
are measured by the changes they work in 
the face of nature, so the vital force and 
activity of the latter are measured by the 
ravages they work in the human organism 
which are expressed in the term disease. 
In one case vital activity is impaired by 
natural conditions. Is it not rational to try 
by therapeutic means to bring about arti- 
ficial conditions adverse to activity in the 
other to a degree far short of their destruc- 
tion, or even the arrest of their develop- 
ment? In the case of man adverse in- 
fluences ma, need to be exerted through a 
number of generations before the state 
assumed in the illustration will be brought 
about.. But fortunately for the resources of 
therapeutics, the unit of measure for the 
generation of disease-producing micro-or- 
ganism is an hour, and not a decade as with 
man. 

Finally, a few words as to choice of ger- 
micide agents. Several years ago, at a time 
when carbolic acid was the only antiseptic 
in general use, I made the discovery, rather 
accidentally than otherwise, that chloral 
hydrate is an excellent deodorant. Judging 
from this it must be a good disinfectant 
also, I began the use of it in obstetric 
practice; and because it served my purpose 
well and was agreeable to my patients, I 
have continued to use it until recently. 
Since I have learned from Dr. Steinberg 
that it does not rank highly as a germicide 
I have chosen the corrosive sublimate as 
its substitute. Since I began to use this 
agent I learn that Tarnier had also begun 
using it in his obstetric practice. 

It had been used in Germany long before 
as a substitute for carbolic acid in general 
surgery. It is a most powerful germicide, 
and no organism known, animal or vege- 
table, microscopic or macroscopic, can with- 
stand its action. In all cases in which absorp- 
tion is not likely to occur to a hurtful ex- 
tent, it would seem to be the most valuable 
germicide agent in our possession. Since, in 
my experience with it as a uterine and vag- 
inal wash, it constringed and hardened the tis- 
sues producing much the same feeling caused 
by astringents, and thus apparently rendered 
them less capable of absorption, I am dis- 
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posed to think it admirably adapted to this 
field of application. Iodine was selected 
for intra-uterine application, because its 
value as a germicide is very high and it is 
far less poisonous to man than the mercuric 
salt. A sufficient quantity to thoroughly 
disinfect the endometrium can be safely ap- 
plied on a mop of cotton. This I consider 
an important point, as Braun, of Vienna, and 
others strongly condemn intra-uterine injec- 
tions. Iodine can not be used, however, in 
solution of sufficient strength to serve as a 
reliable germicide on parts of the body where 
the distribution of sensory nerves is con- 
siderable. It would cause too much pain. 

The ideal germicide is clearly that which 
acts with maximum power on the micro- 
organism and with minimum on man. 

It is clear also that there belong to each 
germicide agent special fitnesses and special 
unfitnesses in the respective fields in which 
it is desirable to use these agents. 

The value of the antiseptic system turns 
upon just this point, for that morbid states are 
caused by the presence of micro-organisms, 
and that the latter may be destroyed by 
certain chemicals, can not at this day be 
doubted. The legitimate inference to be 
drawn from the results of Keith’s trial. of 
carbolic acid in ovariotomy is not that the 
antiseptic system should be rejected 7 /ofo, 
but that in this particular field of surgery 
it is not the proper antiseptic to be em- 
ployed. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky. 
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TRIAL BY ORDEAL.—A writer in the Brit- 
ish Medical Journal tells this: A member of 
an Oddfellows’ lodge came one evening for 
advice at the usual hour of cansultation. 
The symptoms were duly detailed, and the 
surgeon prescribed a mixture which con- 
tained two grains of tartrate of antimony in 
eight ounces of water. The patient on 
arriving home-took a dose of his medicine, 
but was annoyed to find that it had so little 
taste, and that moreover it presented no 
solid material to be shaken up. On sub- 
mitting the bottle to his wife, she also, on 
tasting, pronounced it to be “nowt but wet- 
ter.” He then took counsel with some of 
his brethren, who were not very favorably 
disposed toward the doctor, and, yielding 
to their advice, entered a complaint to the 
lodge. In due time, the doctor received 
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from the secretary a notice to attend and 
answer brother Jones’s charge, to the effect 
that he had been supplied with water in- 
stead of medicine. In reply to this notice, 
the surgeon asked the secretary to intimate 
to the aggrieved brother that it would be 
necessary to have the medicine produced in 
court in order that he might have a fair 
chance of rebutting the charge. When the 
night arrived there was a goodly attendance 
of members, and the lodge having been 
formally opened, Jones was asked to stand 
forth and prefer his charge against the doc- 
tor, which he did, alleging that the bottle 
produced was given to him for medicine, 
and contained nothing but water. After he 
had finished his statement, the surgeon pro- 
claimed to the meeting that if Jones was 
sincere in his belief that there was nothing 
but water in the bottle, he could have no 
objection to drinking the contents at one 
draught. The chairman and the brethren 
thought this a reasonable proposition, and 
put it to Jones accordingly. Jones was evi- 
dently not quite prepared for this crucial 
test of his belief, but could see no way out 
of it. After a little hesitation he consented. 
The contents of the eight-ounce mixture 
were transferred to a tumbler, and he quaff- 
ed them off. The doctor then intimated to 
the chairman that he might proceed with 
any other business, until the medicine had 
time to take effect. After the lapse of 
about half an hour, Jones began to exhibit 
signs of internal disturbance, and a basin 
was brought, in for his convenience. It 
soon became manifest to the brethren that 
there must have been something more than 
water in the mixture. The doctor submit- 
ted that he had effectually upset both Jones 
and his allegation, and quitted the lodge in 
triumph. 


LEFT-HANDEDNESS AMONG THE ANCIENT 
Hesrews.—A curious question has lately 
been raised, as to whether the ancient He- 
brews were a left-handed people. Dr. Erl- 
enmeyer has just given an interesting and 
learned lecture to prove that they were. 
(British Medical Journal.) Most of the 
Aryan peoples, as we know, write from the 
left to the right of a sheet of paper, and 
their books are so printed as to be read in 
this direction. Most of the Semitic people, 
on the contrary, write from the right to the 
left of the paper. Hitherto this very em- 
phatic difference has been simply represent- 
ed to be a mere characteristic of habit, kept 
up by the reverence for tradition, which is 
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deeply rooted in the Semitic mind. It has 
never occurred to any one, so far as we 
know, that the direction taken by the hand 
of a Semitic scribe in writing was due to a 
physiological cause—namely, to the fact 
that his left hand was his better hand, and 
was much more ready and “dexterous” 
than the hand which we Aryans call the 
dexter. Dr. Erlenmeyer insists that the 
writers of the Old Testament, and probably 
the early Talmudists after them, naturally 
wrote with their left hands, and would have 
found it difficult, if not impossible, to write 
with the other hand. Hence it was only 
natural that the manuscript should travel 
along a line which started from the right 
and ended on the left. Dr. Erlenmeyer 
says that this hypothesis is not a mere 
happy thought of his own, but that he has 
found striking confirmation of the theory in 
the Talmud. For instance, he cites a pas- 
sage which insists that certain special pray- 
ers and inscriptions are always to be written 
with the right hand, and not with the left. 
The execution of this exceptional prescrip- 
tion was a work of time, patience, and diffi- 
culty, and it is implied that the process of 
writing with the right hand was a departure 
from the ordinary, easy, and natural way of 
writing. The learned doctor also cites pas- 
sages from the Hebrew of the Old Testa- 
ment, in which a particular stress seems to 
him to be laid upon the “ left-handedness ”’ 
of the old Hebrews. 


ANOTHER EPIDEMIC OF TYPHOID FEVER 
FROM INFECTED MiLK.—The rapidly accu- 
mulating record of typhoid epidemics, due 
to infected milk, has received another ex- 
emplification in the Mid-Warwickshire San- 
itary district. Dr. George Wilson, the health- 
officer, in reporting the outbreak, states that 
the customers supplied by the dealer from 
whom the infected milk was obtained were, 
fortunately, not numerous; and it was fortu- 
nate also that the early cases were reported. 
It was found, on inquiry, that the infected 
households obtained milk from a dealer in 
a neighboring village, who purchased his 
milk from an adjoining farm. The dealer 
himself had contracted the disease, and 
subsequently died of it, but the case was 
not reported; and, at the date of Dr. Wil- 
son’s visit, the son was also suffering from 
it. There was no case of illness at the 
farm from which the milk was purchased, 
and the well-water was free from pollution ; 
but, at the milk-dealer’s house, the well- 
water was found to be highly polluted, and 
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this water was used to wash the cans if not 
to dilute the milk. The pump-handle was 
removed, and the milk-supply was stopped. 
Altogether, there were twelve cases, one of 
which proved fatal; but the further spread 
of the disease was at once checked. This 
outbreak is instructive, as Dr. Wilson ob- 
serves, in showing the necessity of strict 
supervision of diaries; and it also illustrates 
the insufficiency of the Public Health Water 
Act to insure and protect a wholesome 
supply of water in districts which are not 
provided with urban by-laws; for, in this 
instance, the house was a new one. The 
well-water was found and certified to be 
good before the house was occupied; but, 
as the rural sanitary authority had no 
control over the building or the drainage, a 
a cess-pool was constructed in close proxim- 
ity to the well, a leakage from this led 
eventually to pollution of the well-water. 
This contaminated water was, no doubt, the 
cause of the milk-dealer’s illness in the first 
instance; for the disease, being once origi- 
nated on the premises, the well-water be- 
came specifically polluted with typhoid poi- 
son.— British Medical Journal. 


PECULIARITIES OF ST. KILDA NATIVES.— 
In the course of his examination by the 
Royal Commissioners recently, the minister 
of St. Kilda, with whose figure readers 
of the Graphic have already been made 
familiar, stated that there was an odd pecu- 
liarity which is still incident to the people, 
viz., that of catching cold from strangers 
coming to the island. They always catch 
cold if there is cold in a vessel, or among 
the passengers who land. It begins with 
one and goes through the whole village. 
He himself had been attacked in this way. 
Ordinarily, the people are not subject to 
colds. There has not been a case of con- 
sumption on the island, and this immunity 
the reverend gentleman believes to-be due 
to the use as food of fulmars and other 
birds, which are full of oil. Some of the 
people suffer badly from rheumatism. They 
have nothing in the way of skin disease.— 
The Medical Press. 

(This may possibly be true. 
is not new. | 


Certainly it 


THe Commencement Exercises of the 
Hospital College of Medicine were held at 
the Opera House in this city on the 19th 
inst., and twelve gentlemen were graduated. 
Prof. D. G. Murrill delivered the address 
of the faculty. 
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YELLOW Fever.—An Associated Press 
representative to-day (June 26, 1883) inter- 
viewed a party who possesses peculiarly 
favorable opportunities for obtaining the lat- 
est and most trustworthy information from 
Vera Cruz. It was learned that the esti- 
mated death-rate of fifteen per day at that 
port from yellow fever is probably the cor- 
rect figure, or may be even higher than the 
one given. ‘The fever, as was stated in pre- 
vious dispatches, is of a pronounced fatal 
type, the percentage of deaths among the 
unfortunates stricken with disease being 
much greater than usual. My informant 
definitely stated that out of every seven who 
take the infection fully six die. The hasty 
denial on the part of the State quarantine 
officer here, and from the ship Haytian, re- 
cently from Vera Cruz, and now under quar- 
antine in the otfter roads of Galveston har- 
bor, regarding the startling reports received, 
is exciting more or less comment, one indi- 
vidual going so far as to assert that it would 
not be surprising if three or four cases of 
the malignant pest developed on board the 
Haytian. 


“ THat dog of yours flew at me this morn- 
ing and bit me on the leg, and now I notify 
you that I intend to shoot it the first time I 
see it.” “The dog is not mad.” “Mad! I 
know he is not mad. What’s he got to be 
mad about? It’s me that’s mad!” 

| This venerable and excellent joke strikes 
us as good as new, not having encountered 
it for twelve or fifteen years. We copy it 
from the Sanitarian. | 


How To Drive FLies out oF A Room.— 
Observations made by M. Rafford, a mem- 
ber of the Societé d’Horticulture at Limo- 
ges, show that a castor-oil plant having been 
placed in a room infested with flies, they 
disappeared as by enchantment. (British 
Medical Journal). Wishing to find the 
cause, he soon found undez the castor-oil 
plant a number of dead flies, and a large 
number of bodies had remained clinging to 
the under surface of the leaves. It would, 
therefore, appear that the leaves of the cas- 
tor-oil plant give out an essential oil or 
some toxic principle which possesses very 
strong insecticide qualities. In France cas- 
tor-oil plants are very much used as orna- 
mental plants in rooms, as they resist very 
well variations of atmosphere and tempera- 
ture. As the castor-oil plant is very much 
grown and cultivated in all gardens, the 
Journal d’Agriculture points out that it 
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would be worth while to try decorations of 
the leaves to destroy the green flies and 
other insects which in summer are so de- 
structive to plants and fruit-trees. Anyhow 
M. Rafford’s observations merit that trial 
should be made of the properties of the 
castor-oil plant both for the destruction of 
flies in dwellings and of other troublesome 
insects. 


Dust, Mist, AND CLoups.—Mr. Aitken, 
in Zes Mondes, draws the following con- 
clusions from an extensive series of ex- 
periments: Whenever vapor condenses in 
the atmosphere, the condensation is always 
made on a solid nucleus, which is furnished 
by particles of dust. Without dust there 
would be neither mists nor clouds, and the 
super-saturated air would transform every 
object upon the earth’s surface into,a con- 
denser upon which it would deposit its ex- 
cess of water. Whenever the breath be- 
comes visible in a cold atmosphere, it dem- 
onstrates the impure and dusty condition of 
the air. The foam of the sea, meteoric 
matter, and fires are fertile sources of the 
dust and impurity. 


NATURE CONDIGNLY PUNISHES A FOOLISH 
Doctor.—Dr. Cory, of St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital, says the Medical Press, who entertains 
the view that inoculation from a true Hun- 
terian chancre is not possible, submitted 
himself to experiment with a view to testing 
the theory. After four times failing of 
success, he at length succeeded, a hard 
chancre on the arm being the result. Not- 
withstanding that the sore had been cut 
out, secondary and tertiary symptoms have 
followed in due course, and now we regret 
to say Dr. Cory is wholly incapitated from 
regular work. 


THE SociaL Science ConcGress.—The 
subjects selected for discussion in the 
Health Section at the forthcoming annual 
meeting of the English Social Science Con- 
gress, in October, are: (1) Is the modern 
system of education exerting any deleterious 
influence upon the health of the country ? 
(2) Is it desirable to take any, and what 
further measures to prevent the spread of 
zymotic diseases through the milk-supply 
of ourtowns? (3) Is it desirable to amend 
or extend the Habitual Drunkard’s Act, and 
if so, in what direction ? 


IDIOPATHIC emeto-catharsis is the latest 
for cholera morbus. 
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PRE-HISTORIC Man.—The Union Médicale 
of June 2d announces a discovery of the 
highest scientific interest, and which, if it 
turns out to be real, will show that pre-his- 
toric man is no longer a myth, says the 
Medical Times and Gazette. On piercing 
a new gallery in a coal-mine at Bully-Gre- 
nay (Pas-de-Calais), a cavern was broken 
into containing six fossil human bodies in- 
tact—a man, two women, and three chil- 
dren—as well as the remains of arms and 
utensils in petrified wood and stone, and 
numerous fragments of mammals and fish. 
A second subterranean cave contained elev- 
en bodies of large dimensions, several ani- 
mals, and a great number of various objects, 
together with precious stones. The walls 
were decorated with designs of combats 
between men and animals of gigantic size. 
A third and still larger chamber appeared 
to be empty, but could not be entered in 
consequence of the carbonic acid it con- 
tained, which is being removed by ventila- 
tors. The fossil bodies have been brought 
up to the surface, and five of them will be 
exhibited at the mazrie of Lens; the others 
are to be sent to Lille in order to undergo 
examination by the Faculté des Sciences. 
Representatives of the Académie des Sci- 
ences of Paris and of the British Museum, 
are expected to be present. 

[This is probably the production of a 
French Ananias. | 


PREMATURE GRowTH.—In the record of 
the French Academy of Science for 1729, 
there is a description of a lad seven years of 
age who was then nearly five feet high. His 
strength at four years was so great that he 
was able to throw the ordinary bundles of hay 
into the rack of the stables, and at six years 
old he lifted as much as a strong laborer of 
twenty could carry. A similar account has 
been given of a child born in Bouzanquet, 
who, when four years of age, was four feet 
three inches high, and when six, had at- 
tained five feet, and had a beard. His 
voice was strong and manly, and he had 
all the appearance of a full grown man. 
But while every body was expecting him to 
speedily shoot up into a giant, the signs 
of growth ceased, and those of age were 
rapidly developed; his voice grew weak, 
and before he had attained the years of 
manhood he was an imbecile, and feeble as a 
man in the extremity of old age. The old 
“Paris Memoirs” contain an account of 
a girl who was four feet six inches in height 
when four years old, with well-rounded 
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limbs and bust, looking like a girl of eight- 
een.— Zhe Medical Press. 

[Some years since we were called to see 
a child in this city who, at the age of five 
and a half months, weighed fifty-six pounds. 
The mother was a small delicate woman, 
and her previous children were not un- 
usually large. The child’s enormous assim- 
ilative talent seemed the only explanation 
of his magnificence, since his brothers and 
sisters, fed from the same breast, attained 
no unusual magnitude. Two years since 
the writer visited another Kentucky boy, 
who lacked three months of being three 
years old, whose weight was one hundred 
and ten pounds. These children were ex- 
amples of adipose polysarca. They were 
perambulating fatty tumors.] 


Mipzu Ami.—This substance, an extract 
of rice, long a table delicacy with the 
wealthier Japanese, is now claimed to be 
a constructive superior in some respects to 
maltine, malt, and the like. Dr. J.C. Berry, 
of Japan, writes as follows to Dr. Weir 
Mitchell: I use the midzu ami in my prac- 
tice in all cases where food-medicines are 
required, and frequently prescribe it with 
dialyzed iron, or with cod-liver oil, after 
being properly diluted. It has always been 
regarded by the Japanese as an article of 
diet, and not until recently has it been used 
asamedicine; and even now this is confined 
to the foreign physicians in Japan, or to 
the young Japanese physicians educated 
by foreigners. I use it on my table as an 
article of diet, instead of syrup or honey, 
especially with one of our children who has 
a weak stomach; and with it even I can eat 
hot buckwheats in the morning! I imagine 
that its one single advantage over ‘ malt’ or 
‘maltine’ is its more-easy digestibility. 

[It is to be hoped that midzu ami will 
prove to be something marvelous; but until 
this is proved, we shall prescribe Reed & 
Carnrick’s maltine for our patients. Of its 
constructive and curative power there can 
be no reasonable doubt. | 


ARMY MEDICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


OFrFIcIAL List of Changes of Stations and Du- 
ties of Officers of the Medical Department, U. S. 
A., from June 16, 1883, to June 23, 1883. 

Gorgas, W. C., tst Lieutenant and Assistant Sur- 
geon: the leave of absence granted in par. 5, S. 
O. 51, C. S., Department of Texas, extended one 
month. (S. O. 63, Mil. Div. of the Missouri, June 
19, 1883.) Wyeth, M. C., tst Lieutenant and As- 
sistant Surgeon: assigned to duty at Fort Magin- 
nis, M. T. (Par. 2, S. O., 103, Deptartment of 


Dakota, June 14.) 
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OBSTINATE VOMITING IN PREGNANOY. 





There are few conditions in which more 
difficulty and responsibility are incurred 
than in the treatment of the obstinate vom- 
iting of pregnancy. As yet no satisfactory 
explanation of the etiology of this serious 
complication has been given. Numerous 
theories have been advanced and various 
methods of treatment have been advocated, 
yet much obscurity surrounds the subject. 
Dr. Graily Hewitt attributes it to flexions of 
the uterus; Dr. Robert Barnes teaches that 
it is due to the extreme tension produced 
by the growing ovum, and Dr. Henry Ben- 
nett considers it due to an inflammatory 
condition of the cervix. Our distinguished 
countryman, Dr. Marion Sims, announced 
a few years since that it was caused by an 
hyperesthetic condition of the cervix, and 
claimed that it could be successfully treated 
by the local application of a crayon of ni- 
trate of silver. Others have attributed it 
to a congested state of the ganglia immedi- 
ately beside the uterus and of the hypogas- 
tric ganglia. 

None of these several theories have been 
maintained by clinical tests, and after all 
each case presents to the practitioner a 
problem both difficult and responsible. Of- 
ten the hypothesis of an idiosyncrasy seems 
most probable, but this theory finds an ob- 


stacle in the fact that obstinate vomiting is 
not always present in all the pregnancies of 
the same individual. After all it is most 
probable that this condition is sympathetic 
in its nature, and obtains in this exaggerated 
form in consequence of some local cause. 
Doubtless, the timely removal of some local 
exciting cause will often reduce the severity 
of the vomiting to a degree which is within 
the limits of physiological action. In many 
instances all the attention bestowed upon 
general and exciting causes fails to elicit 
satisfactory results, and then the induction of 
labor is the only resource left. The object 
of these remarks is to suggest that the local 
exciting causes of this condition have not as 
yet been sufficiently studied, and clinical 
investigation in that direction is eminently 
desirable. 





DR. THEOPHILUS PARVIN. 


This accomplished physician has been 
elected by the Board of Trustees of the Jef- 
ferson Medical College, of Philadelphia, to 
the chair of Obstetrics and Diseases of 
Women recently made vacant by the resig- 
nation of Dr. Ellerslie Wallace. Prof. Par- 
vin has long enjoyed well-merited distinc- 
tion in the profession in connection with 
this special branch of medical science, and 
has had extensive experience as a teacher. 
For two years he has been the professor of 
Obstetrics and Diseases of Women in the 
Medical Department of the University of 
Louisville, and has enjoyed great popular- 
ity as a graceful and erudite lecturer. His 
contributions to American medical litera- 
ture, as one of the editors of the American 


Practitioner, have long since gained for him - 


an enviable reputation for thorough scientific 
knowledge and a high order of scholarship. 
His work on the Science and Art of Obstet- 
rics, now in press, will doubtless add to his 
reputation in this respect. Several years 
since he was elected to the presidency of 
the American Medical Association, and last 
autumn the Obstetrical Society of Edinburgh 
elected him to honorary membership. Prof. 
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Parvin’s colleagues in Louisville and his 
many friends in this region will regret his 
departure, but will unite in wishing for him 
the greatest success in his new field of labor. 





ANTISEPTIOS AFTER ABORTION. 





Some weeks since we published some in- 
structive clinical observations by Dr. T. Gail- 
lard Thomas upon the value of intra-uterine 
injections in the prevention and treatment 
of puerperal septicemia. An interesting and 
valuable contribution to this method of 
treatment will be found in the “Original” 
department of this number of the News. 
Upon the same principle Dr. W. Gill Wylie, 
of New York, advocates the same treat- 
ment in cases of abortion. After detail- 
ing a number of cases in which alarming 
symptoms were dissipated by the applica- 
tion of the carbolized douche, he announces 
the following conclusions : 


I have come to the conclusion that it is best 
to consider a uterus after an abortion precisely 
as surgeons to-day regard a punctured wound, 
and just as likely to be poisoned and equally dan- 
gerous when neglected or badly treated. (1) That 
septic matter must be excluded with great care, 
and that antiseptics are of great service in pre- 
venting infection. (2) That perfect drainage is 
just as essential as in a severe contused and punc- 
tured wound; that not only versions, and espe- 
cially flexions, may cause retention of the lochia, 
but that contraction and swelling of the os in- 
ternum very frequently is an active cause in pre- 
venting a constant and free drainage. (3) That 
when septicemia has begun within a reasonable 
time, say within ten or twelve hours after the 
first chill or high temperature, almost all cases 
may be cured by perfecting the drainage, and by 
washing out the cavity either of the vagina or 
of the uterus, as the case may be, by frequent 
douches of a solution of carbolic acid of a strength 
of from one to forty to one to twenty, the latter 
being rarely needed. (4) That general medica- 
tion, except so far as it keeps up the strength of 
the patient, has little or no direct effect, and that 
the washing out with carbolic solution not only 
removes or renders inert the organisms on the 
surface of the wound or cavity, but, in all prob- 
ability, sufficient carbolic acid is absorbed locally 
into the surrounding tissues to weaken if not stop 
the active reproduction of the micro-organisms, 
or the generation of poison associated with them. 
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Correspondence. 


Editors Louisville Medical News: 

Permit me to relate the following happy 
results following ten amputations and one 
resection of the knee-joint in not quite two 
years, performed in one of the most mala- 
rious sections of the country. Of these am- 
putations four were pathological, the remain- 
der following injury on railroads or in saw- 
mills. Of the latter, three were primary or 
immediate, and three secondary; of the 
pathological, two were at the knee-joint, after 
Cardeus’s modification; one recovered in six 
weeks, and rode two miles on horseback ; 
the other one died. (May I state here that 
I objected to it in the first place, but was 
forced to it by sudden appearance of gan- 
grene.) One was amputation of fourth fin- 
ger; patient died; had tertiary syphilis, and 
it was performed for gangrene. ‘The last 
was amputation of the leg at the middle 
third for a gangrenous ulcer of the foot; 
patient improved immediately, and sat up 
in two weeks. The amputations for injury 
all resulted in recovery; there were two of 
finger—one lost three fingers; one of the 
fore-arm, and one of the arm below the 
joint—had lost it in the gin—and had to 
cover stump by borrowed flap; patient was 
well in six weeks: 

A resection of the knee-joint for gun-shot 
wound, with splendid recovery, I shall state 
complete in my next report. 

Now all these amputations were per- 
formed under unfavorable circumstances, 
several in the hot summer months, and in 
some instances ice could not be had. I used 
the cold-water dripping method and anti- 
septic dressing. All but one received poor 
attention from nurses—a class not known 
here. In nine I had complication of ery- 
sipelas—a very common trouble here. In 
most of them I only administered opiates, 
when necessary stimulants, and directed 
the best diet to be had, which consisted of 
bacon, corn bread, and coffee without milk. 
Some lived in log-houses without a floor and 
ceiling. One patient, a woman, whose leg 
I amputated in August, was removed to an 
open shed to give her all the air possible; 
I hung a perforated tin-can over the stump 
and let cold water drip on it day and night 
until healthy discharge set in. She recov- 
ered. Very respectfully, 

E. von Quast, M.D. 

MALDEN, Mo,, June 21, 1883. 
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Selections. 


SUCCESSFUL CASE OF REMOVAL OF LARGE 
SPLEEN.—A successful case of removal of 
the spleen in leukemia, by Fernando Fran- 
zolini, of Turin, is recorded in the Wiener 
Medicinischen Wochenschrift, No. 20. The 
patient was a pale, delicate woman, twenty- 
two years of age, who worked in a match 
factory at Paderno. From childhood she 
had been sickly, and since the age of seven- 
teen menstruation had been irregular, and 
at times she had suffered from hysterical 
symptoms. She had never lived in a mala- 
rial region, and had never suffered from in- 
termittent fever. The white blood-cells were 
five times more numerous than normal. There 
was no albumen in the urine. An incision 
was made along the linea alba to the left of 
the umbilicus, twenty-two centimeters (eight 
inches and & half) in length. The coils of 
intestine and the large omentum which pre- 
sented were protected by warm-water com- 
presses, and the spleen, with the help of the 
assistants, was pushed out of the wound. 
On account of the shortness of the pedicle 
in the floor of the peritoneal cavity, it was 
found necessary to place a double silk liga- 
ture on the splenic artery, which was the 
size of the forefinger, and on the vein, which 
‘was the size of the thumb. The gastro- 
splenic ligament, included in two ligatures, 
and the diaphragmatic, in one ligature, were 
divided. The patient lost scarcely a spoon- 
ful of blood. The operation lasted eighty 
minutes. The spleen measured, in length, 
ten and one fourth inches; in breadth, six 
and one half inches; in thickness, two and 
three fourth inches; and weighed, after re- 
moval of nine ounces of blood, fifty-two 
ounces. The wound healed, and the patient 
is perfectly well with the exception of severe 
uterine pain at the menstrual period. The 
white cells diminished gradually, and in Jan- 
uary, 1882, four months after the operation, 
showed almost a normal condition. 


“Can A WOMAN HAVE MILK IN HER 
BREASTS WITHOUT HAVING A CHILD?”— 
(Dr. Monin, Le Médecin Practicien, No. 21.) 
The mammary secretion is a phenomenon 
of the reflex order. In normal conditions 
the presence of the fetus in the womb and 
the suction of the child upon the nipple 
are the physiological excitants of this func- 
tion. Yet aside from the puerperal state, 
excitations very diverse in their nature may 
bring about this result. The presence of 


milk in the breasts does not therefore in- 
dicate absolutely an existing pregnancy, 
nor is it proof positive of an anterior preg- 
nancy. That this point may have some 
medico-legal importance is evident. 

The lacteal secretion may show itself at 
any period of life. It is sometimes found 
in infants, which fact was known as far back 
as the time of Morgagni, who makes men- 
tion of it in his “ Adversaria Anatomica.” 
When the secretion appears in infants, it is 
usually about the second or third day, and 
may continue a month (Depaul), The chem- 
ical constitution of this milk is different 
from the ordinary human milk, and it is so 
irritating that it is apt to give rise to sup- 
purative inflammation of the gland, espe- 
cially when the vicious practice pursued by 
some midwives is indulged in, ¢. ¢., pressing 
the breasts in order to extract the milk. 

At puberty the mammary gland in both 
sexes becomes the seat of a kind of physi- 
ological orgasm which may bring about a 
lactiform secretion. There are few precise 
observations of this condition, although the 
records of medicine contain many cases. 

In adult females the menstrual function 
stands in peculiar relationship with the 
mammary apparatus, as was known to Hip- 
pocrates and Avicenna. The physicians of 
the last century also knew this connection, 
since Véga is said to have quoted the Hip- 
pocratic aphorism in defense of a young 
girl accused, by reason of the appearance of 
a flow of milk from her breasts, of having 
lost her virginity. 

Tumors of the breast may give rise to the 
lacteal secretion. The writer has seen this 
in a carcinomatous breast removed by M. 
Terrier. It is probable that the explanation 
of this phenomenon lies in the extreme ac- 
tivity of the glandular epithelium produced 
by the neo-plastic proliferation. Tumors of 
the uterus and its appendages (myomata, 
cysts, etc.) may by sympathy arouse the 
mammary secretion. 

Excitation of the nipple is a powerful in- 
fluence in provoking the secretion of milk, 
and there are numerous cases on record 
where a perfectly chaste girl, by applying 
an infant to the breast, has aroused the ac- 
tion of the gland to such an extent as to 
give full nourishment to the child. (Baude- 
locque, Richer, Chaussiear, Bouchut, etc.) 

M. Luc, in 1879, related a very curious 
case of galactorrhea, occurring in the ser- 
vice of Auguste Ollivier. It was that of a 
woman who had never been pregnant, but 
who had lived for a year with a lover whose 
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principal delight was to excite her breast 
with his tongue. 

The imagination and certain emotions 
act strongly upon the mammary secretion. 
Diemerbrock cites a case where an old 
woman, filled with the desire to rescue from 
starvation an infant whose mother had died, 
applied it to her breast and after several 
trials milk came in sufficient quantity. 

The Dictionary in sixty Volumes contains 
the account of a young woman whose 
breasts overflowed with milk at the mo- 
ment she abandoned herself to the tender 
advances of a fond husband. 

In ‘‘spurious pregnancy” the lacteal se- 
cretion is sometimes present. A curious 
instance of this sort is related by Dr. Ribe- 
mont. 

After the menopause the mammary gland 
becomes atrophied and passes into the state 
in which it was before puberty. Still the 
organ may sometimes be aroused to action 
by such causes as have been mentioned. 

In the adult male, irritation of the nipple 
may bring about a secretion of milk suffi- 
cient to nourish an infant. Humboldt de- 
scribes the case of a certain Lozano, who, 
in order to quiet his infant, took it into bed 
with him and put it to his breast. The irri- 
tation of the nipple by the suckling of the 
child caused a secretion of milk which was 
thick and very sweet. For five months the 
father nursed the child several times a day, 
and in this time the infant had no other 
nourishment. Similar cases are recorded 
by James, Villeneuve, Horteloup, and re- 
cently by Ed. Labbé. 

The mamma has been observed to be- 
come hypertrophied following atrophy of 
the testicle. (Lereboullet, Rendu, Gubler.) 
This condition of the breast has been wit- 
nessed in orchitis with atrophy. Cancer of 
the testicle and onanism may produce a like 
result.— Cincinnati Lancet and Clinic. 


THE PRACTICE OF THE BONE-SETTER.— 
Dr. Bruce Clarke read a paper on this sub- 
ject to the West London Medico-Chirurgi- 
cal Society, June 4th, in which, after briefly 
alluding to the variety of cases that found 
their way to the bone-setter and derived ben- 
efit from his treatment, he alluded to the 
pathology of stiff joints, and showed from 
observations of severe cases which he had 
been able to examine after removal of the 
limb, that adhesions were usually found out- 
side joints and tendon sheaths, and were 
due to contractions of the limb. Adhesions 
were rarely found inside the tendon sheaths 
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or joints. When they were, the disease was 
far more serious, and rarely yielded to treat- 
ment. In cases of old stiff joints, the skin 
and probably the subcutaneous tissues be- 
came weakened and atrophied by disease, 
and were so rendered more liable to injury 
—in proof of which he cited several ex- 
amples of tearing and laceration of the skin 
without the employment of undue violence. 
The usual history of the class of cases that 
came under the hands of the bone-setter was 
this: The patient met with an injury re- 
sulting with a dislocation or fracture, or 
perhaps only a severe bruise or sprain. He 
readily recovered up to a certain point, but 
when an inflammation had subsided there 
remained a stiffness accompanied by pain 
on movement. In other cases there were 
periodical attacks of synovitis. The treat- 
ment in all such cases was active movement, 
with or without chloroform, which was 
usually accompanied by a click or crack, 
ascribed by the bone-setter to the replace- 
ment of the bone, but which was due to 
the freeing of the connective-tissue bands. 
In slight cases one violent flexion might 
cure the trouble of months. In severe 
cases the treatment would be measured by 
months rather than minutes. The pathology 
of such cases was as well marked as that 
of iritis; when there was the advantage of 
seeing the adhesions not only form, but 
rupture and disappear. He expressed his 
obligation to Mr. Wharton Hood’s lecture, 
which had induced him to study this sub- 
ject. The difficulty with these cases was 
the selection of time for rupture. Signs of 
inflammation were their guide in that matter. 
Rest should be relegated to its proper posi- 
tion in surgery, and should not be kept up 
when it increased instead of abating the 
patient’s troubles. 

Mr. Keetley thought Mr. Clarke could 
hardly have chosen a more interesting sub- 
ject. Undoubtedly, the bone-setter frequent- 
ly earned great credit by the manipulations 
which broke down adhesion outside a joint, 
and at the same time removed the cause of 
inflammation ; for in these cases there was 
no contraction of membrane. Where there 
was an osseous fibroid band, the case was 
of strumous origin—it was due to the 
presence of organisms. In such cases the 
joints became adherent, and there was great 
danger from the rough usage of the bone- 
setter. In the treatment of such joints he 


had put on ice for several days with great 
advantage, and had repeatedly put them 
When once convalescent a joint 


straight. 
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rarely again became strumous. There was 
much bewilderment with regard to the value 
of rest, which was only a negative factor. 
It was the natural tendency of a colony of 
germs to die as the joint became healthy.— 
The Medical Press. 


OcuLaR HeEapacHEe.—By Charles Hig- 
gens, F. R. C. S., in the British Medical 
Journal: Headache due to irregular or 
excessive action of the internal or external 
muscles of the eyeball is familiar enough to 
ophthalmic surgeons; but’ in spite of the 
frequency with which it has been alluded to 
by writers on ophthalmic subjects, the pro- 
fession at large does not seem to recognize 
the connection between pain in the head 
and abnormality in the eyes. 

Perhaps the most common form of “Oc- 
ular Headache” is that which occurs in 
connection with myopia of rather high de- 
gree, in which the farthest point of distinct 
vision is so near the eyes that very 
great strain of the internal recti muscles is 
required to keep the visual lines converged 
upon the point at which ordinary print or 
small objects can be clearly seen. 

The case reported by Mr. Carter, I think, 
in the Lancet, about four years ago, and so 
often quoted since as to have become fa- 
mous, is a remarkable instance of headache 
occurring in myopia, and dependent on 
overstrain of healthy internal recti muscles. 
Other cases dependent on the internal recti 
occur in emmetropia or slight hypermetro- 
pia, but in these the muscles are actually 
weakened, not overstrained by prolonged 
convergence to too near a point. In the 
Guy’s Hospital Reports for 1865, I called 
attention to these cases in a short paper on 
“A Form of Muscular Asthenopia.” 

The remaining cases of “ Ocular Head- 
ache” are accounted for by astigmatism— 
simple myopic of low degree having to 
answer for many cases—and rather high 
degrees of hypermetropia. In these the 
headache is due to irregular or excessive 
action of the internal muscles of the eye- 
ball. 

Dr. Brailey has called attention to the 
subject in a paper on “ Astigmatism consid- 
ered in relation to Headache and certain 
Morbid conditions of the eye.” (Guy’s Hos 
pital Reports, 1878.) The following two 
cases are good instances of the disease 
under consideration. 

Case 1. J. K., aged twenty-seven, a solic- 
itor, for two months he had had difficulty in 
reading, pain in the head, and general feel- 
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ing of uneasiness. He had been treated 
for biliousness, and had taken remedies for 
headache, without relief. He had almost 
determined to give up business, believing 
he had some form of brain-disease. He 
was advised, before deciding, to consult an 
oculist. I saw him on June 11, 1880, and 
found vision and accommodation normal; 
convergence was good up to one foot, but 
imperfect nearer; diplopia occurred after ex- 
clusion of either eye. There was manifest 
hypermetropia=,,. I ordered glasses con- 
vex 36, decentrated inward, to be used for 
reading and all near work. On July 7th all 
the unpleasant symptoms had disappeared. 
I heard of J. K. some months later. He 
was at his business, and had no difficulty in 
reading or writing for any length of time. 
Case 11. Mrs. M. J., aged thirty-nine, suf- 
fered from headache since childhood; she 
had used glasses for distance for years. She 
had always noticed that her headache was 
worse after reading or working. The glass- 
es she was using were —14 spherical. I 
found under atropine myopia 54, with my- 
opic astigmatism 4, in both eyes. Glasses 
—18 cylindrical for reading and working, 
—18 cylindrical —24 spherical for seeing at 
a distance, were ordered. Two months later 
the headache had greatly diminished, and 
reading or near work caused no discomfort. 


THE COLLECTIVE INVESTIGATION Move- 
MENT.—The Collective Investigation Com- 
mittee of the British Medical Association 
has now been nearly a year at work, and it 
is intending very soon to publish in its Rec- 
ord, an advertisement of which accompanies 
this number, the first results of its work. It 
has attempted what was before thought im- 
possible. It has tried to give the great 
body of general practitioners all through 
the country a share in the scientific investi- 
gation of disease. A life passed in the 
continuous toil of general practice has been 
till now considered, with few, though very 
notable exceptions, a life useless for discov- 
ery. Two things were wanting, without 
which science can never advance, time and 
numbers. How can a man who starts on 
his rounds at ten in the morning, and works 
uninterruptedly until ten at night, find, in 
the ceaseless round of practice, the leisurely 
reflection on which alone theory can be 
founded? Or how can the most careful and 
thoughtful among us do much with a disease 
of which he, perhaps, sees but half a dozen 
cases in the twelvemonth. The committee 
have set themselves to conquer these obsta- 
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cles. Believing most firmly in the value— 
the untold value—of private observation, 
and knowing how many are anxious to note 
what they have seen and daily see, they have 
sought by affording new facilities to help the 
one, and by combination to strengthen the 
other. In five minutes a case of the great- 
est weight can be recorded, which would 
before have been wasted for lack of time. 
In a month more material can be collected 
than goes to form many a valuable book. 
What general practitioners feel on the mat- 
ter can, we are glad to say, he gauged by 
the hearty response which has been’ given 
to the challenge. We venture to think that 
a mass of evidence has been collected such 
as has seldom, if ever, been before put to- 
gether. It has been shown, once for all, 
that the plan will work. Of its future we 
form the strongest hopes. It is far to early 
yet to say, “thus much it can do and no 
more,” however high the limit set. The 
system is in its infancy—it has hardly found 
its legs. And we must remember, and we 
heartily beg our readers to recollect, that it 
is not a single effort which is wanted, it is a 
habit which is to be formed. Year by year, 
month by month, week by week, cases occur 
to every one which give the most valuable 
insight into all the mysteries of disease; and 
year by year and month by month such a 
mass of testimony, if they will, can be 
brought together by this means as the world 
has never seen before. A hospital has been 
carefully tabulated, a district well registered, 
but never before were the diseases of a whole 
nation set down in the chronicles of medi- 
cine. 


THE ANASTOMOSIS OF THE CORONARY 
ARTERIES.—Dr. George C. Karop writes to 
the Lancet as follows: The question of the 
anastomosis of the coronary arteries has 
been so often debated with variable results 
that, as Dr. West says in his very interesting 
communication, the text-books show a want 
of uniformity, which, indeed, they could 
hardly help unless they had all followed one 
authority. Ellis’s “ Demonstrations,” eighth 
edition, says they descend toward the apex, 
but says nothing about their joining. Gray, 
fifth edition, says they do. Beattie, “ Pract- 
ical Analysis,’’ says they anastomose freely; 
and Quain and Sharpey, on the authority of 
Hyrtl, one of the most successful injectors, 
says or said they do not. Some years ago, 


when junior demonstrator of anatomy at the 
Middlesex Hospital, I made some injec- 
tions of the coronary arteries at the sugges- 
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tion of Mr. Morris, and found that in some 
cases they anastomosed, and in others they 
did not, the latter being as two to one. I 
can only find actual notes of two cases, both 
children, one successful, the injection going 
in at the left and coming out at the right 
artery; the other unsuccessful, and where, 
on injecting both arteries, it was shown that 
no anastomosis existed. There is no record 
of the time after death when the experi- 
ments were made, and probably, as Dr. 
West points out, this may have something 
to do with it. His remarkable success will, 
of course, reopen the matter, and be the 
the cause of fresh experiment, but the con- 
clusion will probably remain as before, that 
in some cases the anastomosis is very free, 
in some slight, and in others does not occur 
at all. 


NOTES ON PARALDEHYDE.—Dr. J. Brown 
writes,.in the British Medical Journal, as 
follows: 

As I have prescribed this new drug on 
several occasions, it may be of interest to 
give my experience. The dose as a hyp- 
notic is from thirty to fifty minims. It pro- 
duces: sleep in most cases in a few minutes 
after taking it, the effect lasting from three 
to seven hours. Larger doses, no doubt, 
would produce longer narcosis. It pro- 
duces no headache, no constipation, nor 
stomach derangements, contrary to the re- 
port given of it. In one case it caused a 
slightly depressant effect on the heart. In 
a patient who had been accustomed to take 
chloral, it was stated that the sleep was re- 
freshing, but if disturbed during the sleep 
the tendency to sleep left, which was not 
the case with the chloral. 

Paraldehyde in some cases causes a pecu- 
liar burning taste in the mouth the following 
morning. The breath smells of the drug 
for several hours after waking. It is proba- 
ble that nearly all the drug is got rid of by 
the lungs in the same state as it is taken. 
Paraldehyde is not much, if any thing, su- 
perior to chloral. It costs five shillings per 
ounce; chloral, sixpence per ounce ; besides 
which, it requires a larger quantity of the 
former, so that it is about sixteen times 
as dear as the chloral. Therefore it is not 
likely to come into general use. Being so 
insoluble in water, it makes rather a large 
draught, which is objectionable. 


A Case of traumatic tetanus successfully 
treated by the sulphate of quinine is report- 
ed in the Medical Times. 
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TETANUS OR Worms?—Dr. Paul Kempf, 
of Ferdinand, Indiana, furnishes this admira- 
ble report to the Med. and Surg. Reporter: 
On the 25th day of October, 1882, a butcher 
called at my office with his son, John, Weber. 
The latter is nine years old, heretofore has 
enjoyed good health, and never had any 
convulsions during his babyhood. Three of 
his uncles died young of cerebral meningitis. 

Three weeks before he came to see me 
he was vaccinated with humanized virus. 
The vaccination proved successful, and two 
well-formed scabs were on his arm, but no 
undue amount of inflammation was present. 

The most striking symptoms at that time 
were a contorted face, difficulty in opening 
the mouth, vague pains every where, a stiff 
back, and a peculiar walk. Nothing further 
save negative points could be elicited by 
questioning the father. The temperature 
was normal, the skin moist and cool, and 
the bowels had responded by three watery 
actions to a dose of castor-oil given the day 
before. Two six-grain doses of potassium 
bromide, and then two five-grain doses of 
chloral hydrate were ordered. 

On the night of this day I was hastily 
summoned to the patient’s home. He was 
in severe convulsions. The jaws were firm- 
ly closed, the eyelids partly so, 7ésus sardon- 
icus was well marked, slight opisthotonos 
was present, and he had bitten his tongue 
so that the blood flowed. 

The thermometer registered 104° F.; the 
pulse was much accelerated. After a thor- 
ough examination no lesions, except those 
of vaccination and several large herpetic 
sores around the anus, could be discovered. 
There was no tenderness or pain along the 
spinal column, and the mind was perfectly 
clear. Profuse sweating appeared at inter- 
vals. Occasionally the boy would shriek 
out and then the entire body was stiff as a 
board. The jarring of a footstep on the 
floor, a slight draught of air, or a simple 
touch of my finger would bring on or inten- 
sify the general spasm. Tetanus was my 
diagnosis, whether idiopathic or traumatic I 
was not prepared to say. The vaccination 
I suspected as a cause, however; but I took 
good care not to communicate my suspicions 
to the family. The chloral hydrate was in- 
créased to ten grains every hour till sleep 
was produced. On the next day eight 
grains of potassium bromide and a half 
ounce of elixir of ammonia valerianate were 
given at every third hour. The room was 
darkened, kept agreeably warm, and silence 
about the house was enjoined. 
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It soon became apparent that the chloral 
hydrate held the convulsions in check, and 
accordingly this medicine was continued, 
the dose being increased or given more fre- 
quently according to the severity of the 
attacks. 

These attacks of spasms, especially after 
the first three days of the disease, occurred 
at night to a much greater extent than dur- 
ing the day. In fact, after this period of 
time, he had not once in day-time opisthot- 
onos, but the “devilish smile” and rigidity 
of the legs were constant. I feared that 
malaria, the greatest factor in diseases in 
this part of the country, might have some 
influence in this case, so I gave twenty-five 
grains of quinia sulphate during two after- 
noons. No visible effect for good was 
created. 

One night all the symptoms were aggra- 
vated. The risus sardonicus was extreme, 
all the facial muscles were horribly contort- 
ed, and the patient foamed at the mouth, 
while his body formed a complete arch. No 
medicines could be given fer orem. The 
hypodermic injection of one fourth of a 
grain of morphia sulphate quieted the pa- 
tient. A stick of hard wood was then put 
between the teeth to prevent further lacera- 
tion of the tongue. My prognosis was nec- 
essarily gloomy. After the patient had lived 
through a week’s illness it became brighter, 
as nourishment, milk, eggs, beef-tea, and 
small quantities of whisky were given at 
short intervals. I determined to stick to 
the original plan of treatment, and so the 
chloral hydrate at night and the potassium 
bromide mixture during the day were kept 
up. 

On the eighth day of his illness the patient 
passed a large worm of the “ascarides lum- 
bricoides” kind. I asked myself, could 
worms have any thing to do in this case? 
The patient had extreme pains in the abdo- 
minal region with contraction of the mus- 
cles there; but these things occur in nearly 
all cases of tetanus. Four grains of santo- 
nin in a dram of fluid extract of senna and 
spigelia were .administered at night. The 
next morning two more worms passed with 
the stool. On alternate nights the same 
vermifuge was given, and in all thirteen 
large worms came away. 

Sweating was very profuse at times and a 
large crop of miliaria rubra appeared. Ex- 
treme itching was complained of. Simple 
vaseline relieved this greatly. Thus the dis- 
ease progressed, gradually becoming less in 
intensity, though there were occasions of 
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exacerbation till the seventh day of Novem- 
ber. 

On the night of this day the patient had 
the last severe convulsion. Sleep was, how- 
ever, often interrupted for the next week by 
dreams, and to prevent these the chloral hy- 
drate was continued, though in gradually 
diminished doses. ‘The potassium bromide 
was now given twice daily. At the end of 
three weeks I pronounced the patient out of 
danger. The peculiar expression of the face 
then passed away, also the skin eruption 
and the swelling of the eyelids. The appe- 
tite became voracious; it had in truth never 
failed seriously throughout the illness. It 
may be mentioned here that the submax- 
illary glands had been enlarged and painful. 
No particular treatment was used for these 
and they resumed their normal condition. 

The power to walk returned but slowly; 
however, on the sixth day of December the 
the boy was entirely well. 

Was this a case of tetanus, or of reflex 
convulsions from intestinal worms? Look- 
ing over the standard works on these sub- 
jects, and considering all things, I thought it 
a case of tetanus, and treated it as such. 

The course of the disease, the peculiar 
convulsions, the great sensibility of the ner- 
vous periphery, the enormous doses of toxic 
medicines taken, all point toward tetanus. 
On the side of reflex convulsions from 
worms are the facts that the patient recov- 
ered and that worms were present. May 
not a case of tetanus terminate favorably ? 


May not the presence of worms be a coinci-. 


dence? Or may not the combined irritation 
of intestinal worms and that of the vaccina- 
tion sore have produced tetanus? At any 
rate it is an open question, and an unbiased 
mind will not jump suddenly at the conclu- 
sion that it was a case of reflex convulsions 
“ produced by worms.” 


ALBUMINURIC RETINITIS OF PREGNANCY. 
Dr. Ryerson, of Toronto, writes to the Brit- 
ish Medical Journal: Mrs. E., aged twenty- 
two, stated that her sight had been failing 
fora month. She could see the sides of an 
object but not the center; and complained 
of flashes of light in the dark. She had 
frontal headache, sometimes severe. She 
had no pain in the eyes. There was great 
nausea and vomiting. She was in the fourth 
month of her first pregnancy. With the 
right eye she saw fingers at five feet and 
read 16 Jager; with the left she saw fingers 
at three feet and read 20 Jager. With the 
ophthalmoscope I observed in the right eye 
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a well marked stellate arrangement of de- 
posits about the yellow spot with numerous 
patches scattered about the retina. The 
optic disc was somewhat swollen and indis- 
tinct inits outline. The appearances in the 
left eye were very similar with the addition 
of numerous small hemorrhages in the lower 
half of the fundus. Shortly after this she 
was seized with convulsions and miscarried; 
and made a good recovery. I saw her again 
on August 4th, swelling of the optic disc had 
greatly diminished, the scattered patches 
were less marked, but stellate patches in the 
region of the macula were about the same 
as when first seen. In the right eye two 
veins apparently contained thrombi. The 
vision was, with the right eye, 2%, 16 Jager; 
with the left eye, 2%, 16 Jager. She could 
manage to write a letter. She regained 
good vision, but I did not see her again. 
In a few months she became pregnant 
again; convulsions supervened, and in one 
of them she died. 

Remarks. It would be of considerable in- 
terest to learn in what proportion and in 
what class of cases of albuminuria of preg- 
nancy retinitis occurs. That it does not 
necessarily occur, I know, having attended 
some years ago two cases in which there 
was no complaint of trouble of vision. 
One, a woman of about thirty, in her fourth 
pregnancy, made a good recovery. The 
other had convulsions and died. I did not 
use the ophthalmoscope, but relied upon 
the patient’s statements, the cases having 
occurred in, my pre-ophthalmoscopic days. 


THE PREPARATION of Prof. Olmstead, of 
Yale College, for the preservation of scien- 
tific apparatus (Popular Scientific News) 
admits of a wide application and should be 
generally known. It is made by melting 
slowly together six or eight parts of lard to 
one of resin, and stirring until it is cool. 
Rubbed on a bright metallic surface it pro- 
tects the polish effectually. It can be wiped 
off nearly clean, if it is desired, as in case 
of knife- blades, or it can be thinned with 
coal oil or benzine. The surface should be 
both bright and dry, as it will not prevent 
the continuance of oxidation already begun. 


A LINGUAL dermoid cyst was exhibited 
by Mr. Barker to the Clinical Society of 
London, June 12th. It measured three and 
one half by one and one half inches. Its 
contents were like porridge. Only eight- 
teen cases of this kind are recorded, says 
Mr. Barker. 








